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ERNEST DEFENDS HIMSELF. 


SEEK AND FIND; 


oR, 


THE ADVENTURES OF A SMART BOY. 


BY OLIVER OPTIC. 


CHAPTER VII. 


IN WHICH ERNEST HAS AN INTERVIEW WITH 
MR. TOM THORNTON. 


prom my perch over the bay window of 

the library, I had heard Tom Thornton 
express his savage determination to crush 
outof me the information he wanted. Being 
forewarned, I was in a measure forearmed, and 
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I did not intend to be caught in a vulnerable 
position. I decided to do a little light skizmish- 
ing before the battle opened. What I had seen 
and heard of my assailant gave me a wonder- 
ful self-possession, for which I could not ac- 
count to myself. ' 

I hurried on my clothing, though I dressed 
myself with the expectation of taking a cruise 
on the lake before my head rested on the pil- 
low again. Though I felt that it was my first 
duty to protect Kate Loraine, and send her to 
a place of safety, I fully realized that I had a 
battle of my own to fight. By their own con- 
fession, Tom and his father had wronged me 
deeply. If my mother was still living, as I 
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believed she was, they had probably wronged 
her a hundred fold more than me. With these 
thoughts and feelings, an impulse of despera- 
tion seemed to inspire me. I was ready for 
anything, but I was astonished and amazed at 
my own calmness. 

“Do you think I’m going to wait all night 
for an answer?” demanded Tom, gruffly, be- 
fore I had half finished dressing myself. 

“Tf I am to give the answer, I expect you 
will wait till I get ready,” I replied. 

**Do you, indeed?” stormed he. 

**T do, indeed.” 

He moved towards me, and I retreated toa 
corner of the room, where stood a heavy base- 
ball bat, which had been presented to me for 
skilful playing. That corner was my base of 
supplies. 

** Do you know where that girl is?” said he, 
pausing and glancing at my muscular artillery 
in the corner. 

** Hold on a minute, till I am dressed, and 
I will answer the question.” 

* Answer it now — this instant.” 

‘** Not yet.” 

‘What do you mean, you young villain? 
Do you intend to insult me?” 

“That question is rather refreshing, Mr. 
Tom Thornton, after coming to my room in 
the middle of the night as you did. Do you 
mean to insult me?” 

‘Insult you, you young villain! ” sneered he. 

‘Insult me, you old villain! for I’m sure 
you have had a deal of experience in the vil- 
lain line.” 

** Will you answer my question, or not? Do 
you know where that girl is?” he continued, 
when he saw it was as easy for me to use harsh 
epithets as for hitn. 

“When I have dressed myself I will answer, 
but not till then,” I replied, adjusting my collar 
with more than usual care. “Mr. Tom Thorn- 
ton, I don’t wish to quarrel with you on our 
first acquaintance. Besides, it don’t look well 
for near relations to quarrel.” 

‘* What do you mean by near relations?” he 
asked, evincing some alarm. 

**Yqur name is Thornton, and so is mine. 
As you come to the house of my uncle, I sup- 
pose we must be relations. But I assure you I 
have no particular desire to claim kindred with 
you.” 

“You are an impudent young cub; and, if 
you are any relation to me, you shall have 
some of the starch taken out of you before you 
grow half an inch taller,” replied Tom; and in 
the war of words I felt that I had the weather 
gage of him, for I knew things of which he 
supposed I was entirely ignorant. 





‘TI don’t think my impudence ex-eeds yours, 
Mr. Tom Thornton. You didn't come into my 
room behaving like a gentleman,” I answered, 
as I put on my sack coat. 

“Tam not in the habit of having a boy speak 
to me as you do.” 

“Tam not in the habit of having any one 
speak to me as you do,” I retorted. “But I 
don’t want to quarrel with you, as I said 
before.” 

‘Well, Mr. Ernest Thornton, if your high 
mightiness is ready to condescend to answer 
my question, I must beg the favor of a reply,” 
sneered he, putting the lamp down upon the 
table. 

“Take a seat, Mr. Thornton. Your speech 
is improving,” I added, throwing myself into a 
chair near my base of supplies. 

I think my visitor was entirely satisfied by 
this time that he could make nothing by bully- 
ing me; and it seemed to me that in reaching 
this point I had accomplished a great deal. 
Tom Thornton sat down in a chair, near the 
table where he had deposited the lamp. 

‘Thank you, Mr. Ernest Thornton. I am 
seated, and await your further pleasure,” he 
continued, with a curling lip. 

‘You intimated that you came on business.” 

“¢T certainly hinted as much as that.” 

‘And your business relates to Miss Kate 
Loraine?” 

“It does. I took the liberty to inquire if 
you knew where she was at the present time. 
A direct and unequivocal answer to this ques- 
tion would oblige your humble servant very 
much,” said Tom, nervously; and I saw that 
it was with the greatest difficulty he could con- 
fine himself ‘to this satirical style of speech— 
for he wanted to break out in menace and vio- 
lence, to crush me with hard words and sav- 
age demonstrations, which prudent. cunning 
restrained him from using. ‘‘Do you know 
where the girl is?” 

“T do,” I replied, promptly. ‘‘I trust my 
reply is sufficiently direct and unequivocal.” 

“It is; and you will oblige me by informing 
me, as directly and unequivocally, where she 
is,” said he, rising from his chair. 

“T am sorry to disoblige you, Mr. Tom 
Thornton; but I must respectfully decline to 
give you any information on that point,” I 
answered, firmly. 

“Am I to understand that you refuse to tell 
me where she is?” demanded he, turning up 
the cuff of one of his coat-sleeves. 

‘«‘That was the idea I intended to convey,” I 
replied, imitating his example by rolling up 
one of my coat-sleeves. 

“You won't tell me?” 
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“No, sir.” 

“ You know where she is?” 

“T do.” 

“ And won’t tell?” 

“T will not.” 

He turned up the other coat-sleeve; and I 
did the same. 

“T'll tell you what it is, youngster, we have 
played this farce long enough,” Tom pro- 
ceeded, in a rage. ‘“‘I want you to under- 
stand that I am not to be trifled with. You 
may make a fool of the old man, but you can’t 
make a fool of me,” 

* Perhaps nature has already done that kind- 
ly act for you,” I put in, as he paused to take 
a long breath with which to whet his wrath. 

I know, now, ‘that it was wrong for me‘ to 
make these saucy and irritating replies; but I 
could not well help it then. Tom Thornton 
was a villain, by his own confession. My uncle 
had declared that he had stained his soul with 
crime for his son’s sake. Whichever was the 
greater villain, it was clear that the son was 
the more obdurate, graceless, and unrepentant 
of the two. I had no patience with him. I 
had no respect for him, and I certainly had no 
fear of him. Even policy would not permit 
me to treat him with a consideration I did 
not feel. 

“For your insults we will settle by and by; 
at present my business relates to this girl,” 
said he, smarting under my charge. 

“Well, Mr. Tom Thornton, so far as Miss 
Loraine is concerned, your business with me 
is finished,” I replied. 

“Not yet; before I have done you will be 
glad to tell me where the girl is.” 

“T will tell you nothing in regard to her.” 

“T command you to tell me where she is.” 

“You may command, if you choose.” 

“And I will be obeyed,” said he, furiously. 

“You will see whether you are or not.” 

“Who are you, young man, that have the 
impudence to enter the house of a lady, and 
entice away her daughter?” foamed he. 

“Tam Ernest Thornton. I did not enter the 
house after you rode off with the lady; 1 did 
not entice the girl away, and she is not the 
lady’s daughter.” 

“Silence! Don’t you contradict me. You 
ran away with the girl!” 

I whistled a popular air, simply to prove that 
Iwas not intimidated, and that Tom was not 
getting along very rapidly. 

“Once more, and for the last time,” roared 
Tom, foaming with passion, “ will you tell me 
where the girl is, or will you take the conse- 
quences ? ” 


| “If it’s all the same to you, I’ll take the con- 
sequences,” I answered. i 

‘Very well; you will take them, or you will 
tell me the whole truth,” said he, savagely, as 
he rushed to the door. 

There was a key in the lock, which I seldom 
or never used. He took it out, left the room, 
and locked the door behind him. He was evi- 
dently so much in earnest that he did not 
intend I should escape the fiery furnace he was 
preparing for me. I could not but laugh at his 
folly in thinking to confine a live boy of sixteén 
in the chamber of a cottage. I concluded that 
he had gone for a stick, a club, or some other 
weapon, with which to reduce me to subjec- 
tion. 

Though I felt able with the base-ball bat to 
defend myself from the assaults of Tom, I did 
not court the conflict. There was room for an 
accident which might deprive me of the power 
to serve Kate in the hour of her extremity; and 
I was disposed to keep her on ‘the safe side, if 
I did not keep there myself. I heard the heavy 
footsteps of Tom Thornton, as he descend- 
ed the stairs and walked through the hall. I 
concluded that he would see my uncle before 
he returned. I slipped off my shoes, and put 
one in each side-pocket of my sack. Fearing 
that my bat might be removed during my 
absence, I thrust it up the chimney at the fire- 
place, resting one end on a jamb, where I could 
easily reach it. 

Carefully opening the window, I stepped 
down upon the roof of the library, and thence 
to the top of the bay window, to the position I 
had before occupied. My uncle was in the 
library, but Tom was not with him, and I con- 
cluded that he had gone out of the cottage for 
the weapon he wanted. I felt safe enough, 
however; for, by lying down on the top of the 
bay window, close to the wall of the building, 
I could not be seen by any one who did not 
come close to the place where I was concealed. 

I bent over and looked into the library win- 
dow a second time. By the side of the grate, 
at the end of the room, a small iron safe had 
been built into the brick-work of the chimney, 
in which my uncle kept his papers and’ other 
valuables. In the occasional visits l had made 
to the library, after I was conscious of the mys- 
tery which shrouded. my affairs, I had gazed 
wistfully at the iron door of this safe, and 
longed to possess the secrets which it con- 
tained. I believed there were papers in that 
strong box which could tell me where my 
mother was, or give me some clew to her place: 
of imprisonment. Perhaps the whole history 
of my father’s family was contained within its 
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iron sides. Perhaps the story of my wrongs 
could be traced from the documents there. If 
not, why was I so carefully excluded from the 
library? 

I felt a deep and thrilling interest when I 
. glanced into the room, and saw uncle Amos 
seated before the open door of this safe. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
IN WHICH ERNEST VISITS HIS UNCLE’S LIBRARY. 


HILE Tom Thornton was looking for a 
battery with which to reduce my for- 

tress, my uncle appeared to be searching for 
some paper in his safe. I concluded that 
Tom’s unexpected arrival had suggested some 
business to be done with him. I was in a fever 
of anxiety to hear what passed between them. 
Uncle Amos handled the papers, folding and 
unfolding them, giving each a hasty glance, 
and then restoring it to the safe. One docu- 
ment in particular attracted my attention, on 
which my uncle gazed much longer than on 
any other, and then laid it down, apart from 
the others, on the bottom of the safe. While 


I was watching his motions with breath- 
less interest, I heard the front door slammed 
violently. My uncle was startled. He hastily 


closed the door of the safe, locked it, and put 
the key under the cushion of his arm-chair. 
Taking the lamp in his hand, he hastened out 
of the room. 

**Thomas!” I heard him call, after he had 
passed into his chamber. 

In a moment he returned to the library, fol- 
lowed by Tom,-who had in his hand a heavy 
stick, taken from the wood-pile. 

‘“What are you going to do?” demanded 
my uncle, as he glanced at the club in Tom’s 
hand. 

‘“‘T am going to make that boy tell me where 
the girl is,” replied Tom. 

‘* With that stick?” 

“Yes, with this stick.” 

“You will never find the girl in that way,” 
said my uncle, shaking his head. ‘‘ Throw 
your stick away.” 

“Bit the rascal insulted me with almost 
every word he spoke,” growled Tom. 

“T told you to handle him gently. 
can’t drive him.” 

‘But he must tell me where the girl is.” 

‘*He will not, of course. If he thinks the 
girl has been abused, he is just foolish enough 
to take her part, and would be pounded toa 
jelly before he would tell you a word about 
her. If you are careful you can find out where 
the girl is. Probably he carried her off in the 


You 
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boat. You say it must have been nearly dark 
when he left Cannondale. He could not have 
gone far with her. Either she is at Mr. Hale’s 
in Parkville, or she is concealed somewhere in 
this vicinity.” 

Uncle Amos appeared to gasp with the 
mighty effort this long speech had cost him. 

**The young rascal shall tell me where she 
is, or I will break his head. I will teach him 
that he can’t trifle with me, if he can with 
you,” replied Tom, in snappish tones. 

**- You will defeat your own purposes. Where 
is Ernest now?” 

“In his room; and I locked him in,” an- 
swered Tom, with a kind of chuckle, indicating 
that he thought he had done a big thing. 

‘Locked him in!” exclaimed my uncle. 
‘*How long do you suppose he will stay 
there?” 

“Till I choose to let him out,” said Tom, 
who still appeared to be very well satisfied 
with himself. 

“JT think not. There are two windows in 
the room, and when he gets ready to leave he 
will do so. You seem to think the boy is a 
fool. Very likely he has taken the alarm by 
this time, and has gone off to look out for the 
girl, if he has hidden her in this vicinity.” 

“Do you suppose he has gone?” asked 
Tom; and his tones indicated his perplexity. 

“T don’t know; but you can't do anything 
till daylight, and I want to talk with you about 
our affairs.” 

“ Confound your affairs!” ejaculated Tom, 
petulantly. ‘I can’t stop to-night to talk 
about them. I came after the girl, and I must 
have her too.” 

“Thomas, I can no longer endure this wast- 
ing anxiety,” continued my uncle, solemnly. 
“This boy haunts me by day and by night. I 
seldom sleep an hour ata time. For your sake 
I am suffering all this; but you are cold, dis- 
tant, and harsh to me.” 

‘¢ What do you wish me to do, governor?” 
demanded the reckless son. ‘I send you all 
the money you want.” 

‘Tt is not money, but a clear conscience, that 
I need,” groaned the wretched old man. adi | 
would rather live in abject poverty than pur- 
chase plenty at such a fearful price.” 

“Don’t be foolish, governor.” 

“I live in constant fear of the boy, especially 
since he questioned me, months ago, about his 
parents and his property.” 

“Of course you told him he had no property.” 

“T did.” 

“Then it’s all right. In the course of a 
week we will send him to New Orleans. When 
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he has gone you can change your residence, 
and he will lose the track of you.” 

“Perhaps he will not be willing to go to 
New Orleans; he certainly will not under such 
treatment as you bestow upon him. Thomas, 
my brother’s will —” 

My uncle paused and looked at his son, as 
though in doubt whether to finish the sentence 
he had begun. 

“ Well, what of the will?” demanded Tom, 
evincing more interest than he had before ex- 
hibited. ‘‘ Of course you destroyed that years 
ago?” 

“No, Thomas, I dared not do such a thing,” 
replied my uncle, in a hoarse whisper. 

“You did not!” exclaimed Tom. ‘ Where 
is it? Let me have it!” 

“No, Thomas; I dare not even yet destroy 
it,” groaned the old man. 

“This is madness! ” 

“Perhaps it is. I wished to talk with you 
about it. It is no longer safe for me to keep it 
in the house.” 

“Why don’t you burn it, then?” 

“T dare not.” 

By this time I was so dizzy, holding my head 
down, that I was obliged to raise it. I was so 
giddy and confused that I came very near roll- 
ing off the top of the bay window; and in my 
efforts to save myself, I made a noise, which 
disturbed the conference. Tom and my uncle 
were alarmed. I heard them rush out of the 
room. Without waiting to ascertain their in- 
tentions, I put on my shoes, and climbed down 
from the bay window to the ground. 

Ihad hardly accomplished my descent before 
Tom and my uncle appeared at the window of 
mychamber. They had rightly attributed the 
noise to me, and hastened to my room to learn 
what had happened. 

“He has escaped,” said Tom, as he drew in 
his head, after satisfying himself that I was 
not on the roof. 

I went round to the front of the house to as- 
certain what they would do next. There was 
ahorse and chaise in the road, with which Tom 
had come, the animal fastened to a post. He 
neighed as I approached him. I found that he 
was shivering in the cool night air, after the 
severe sweat he had had in coming. I took a 
robe from the chaise and covered him, for I 
liked a horse almost as well as a boat. When 
Thad finished this kindly act, Tom came out 
of the house with a lantern in his hand. He 
was followed by my uncle, and they went down 
to the landing, where my skiff lay. 


“He hasn’t gone off in the boat,” said my 
uncle, 





‘And he shall not,” added Tom, as he 
walked off and disappeared behind the house. 

I was alarmed lest ke should go off to the 
Splash and find Kate there; but presently he 
returned with an axe in his hand: Giving the 
lantern to his father, he proceeded to smash 
the skiff with the axe, his object being to pre- 
vent my going on board the Splash. I re- 
garded it as a puny effort on his part, and was 
relieved to find they did not intend to visit her 
themselves. As soon as I was satisfied in re- 
gard to his purpose, I crept carefully up to the 
horse, unfastened him, and jumped into the 
chaise. The animal was full of spirit, and 
anxious to go. 

‘‘Have you found the girl?” I shouted to 
Tom, as I drove within a few feet of where he 
stood. 

He sprang for the horse’s head, as soon as 
he discovered my intention; but I gave him 
the rein, and he went off like a rocket. I 
turned towards Parkville, and after going half 
a mile, I reined up to ascertain whether I was 
pursued or not. I could hear nothing; so I 
turned into a by-road, leading to a grove. I 
had taken this step only to procure a diversion 
of Tom’s plans, if he had any, and I fastened 
the horse to atree. Covering him up with the 
robe again, I walked back to the highway. In 
less than ten minutes, I heard the well-known 
rattle of my uncle’s buggy. I stepped behind 
a bush till it should pass. As it went by, I 
heard my uncle’s voice, as well as Tom’s. My 
diversion had worked well, for both had gone 
in pursuit of me, and I was delighted with the 
result. ' 

As fast as my legs would carry me, I has- 
tened back to the cottage. A light was burn- 
ing in the library. I was almost choking 
with anxiety, for I had a purpose to accom- 
plish. I climbed up to the bay window, pulled 
the sash down, and leaped into my uncle’s 
“sanctum sanctorum.” With trembling hand 
I raised the cushion of the arm-chair. I could 
hardly repress a shout of joy, as I saw the key, 
just where my uncle had put it. Eagerly I 
seized it and opened the safe door. I grasped 
the huge doeument that lay on the bottom of 
the safe, and opened it. I read, — 

*¢Tn the name of God, amen! I, Ezra Thorn- 
ton, being feeble in body, but of sound and dis- 
posing mind —’ i 

“It is my father’s will!” I exclaimed, with- 
out pausing to read any more. 

My heart was in my mouth. I glanced at 
other papers; but I did not understand them, 
and it seemed to me then that the will was all 
I warited. I thrust that into my pocket, and 
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was about to close the safe door when my eye 
rested upon a thick pile of bank bills. I wanted 
money. Would it be stealing to take some of 
these bills? No! All that my uncle had was 
mine, according to his own statement. There 
were thousands of dollars in the pile. I could 
not think or reason in the excitement of the 
moment. I took about one fourth of the bills, 
thrust them into my pocket, closed the door of 
the safe, locked it, and put the key under the 
cushion in the chair. 4 

I got out of the window, and placed the sash 
as I had found it. When I reached the ground, 
the cold sweat stood on my brow, so violent 
were my emotions. I entered the front door 
of the cottage, passing old Jerry on the way, 
and went to my chamber, the key being on the 
outside, where Tom had left it. I prayed that 
God would forgive me if I had done wrong, 
for I could not determine whether I had or not. 

As the will and the money would not be safe 
in my pocket, I wrapped them up in a piece of 
newspaper, and concealed them in the closet. 
By this time it was daylight. I-sat for half an 
hour in a chair, thinking what I should do. 
At sunrise Tom and his father returned. I 
suppose old Jerry told them he had seen me, 
for both came up stairs immediately. 

** Now, you young villain!” yelled Tom, as 
he rushed towards me, beside himself with 
passion. 

I retreated towards the chimney, and pulled 
out my bat. 

‘* What are you going to do with that?” de- 
manded he. 

‘*T am going to defend myself,” I replied, as 
firmly as I could; but I was terribly agitated. 

‘* We'll see if you are;” and he sprang 
towards me. 

**Gently, Thomas; don’t be rash,” inter- 
posed my uncle. 

‘Keep your distance, or I'll smash your 
head!” I added, making a few vigorous passes 
with the bat. 

He was prudent enough to heed this warn- 
ing, and left the room, but only to return with 
the club he had selected before. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


LIFE IN INDIA. 
THE RELIGION OF THE HINDOOS. 
BY HARRIETTE B. COTES. 
A RELIGION of which idol worship forms 
so prominent a part cannot be very good 
or ennobling in its nature. Fanaticism, super- 
stition, self-seeking, a strict adherence to caste, 





an almost slavish obedience to the Brahmins, 
together with the acquisition of merit by a sys. 
tem of self-tortures, are some of the distinguish. 
ing characteristics of the Hindoo faith. 

It is also a very revengeful religion. This 
unlovely trait is encouraged in their sacred 
books, such as the Vedas and Shasters. In 
the Vedas, which are the most sacred of all, 
certain religious forms are prescribed, which 
have a view to the injury or destruction of 
one’s personal enemies. When a Hindoo 
wishes this to be done, he engages the services 
of a Brahmin, who prepares four images of the 
enemy. He then clothes himself and the im- 
ages in long, black garments. Next he lights 
a fire for a sacrifice, and throws into it pieces 
of the flesh of some consecrated animal for a 
burnt-offering. Every time he does this, he 
touches the mouth of one of the enemy’s im- 
ages, and repeats some one of the prayers that 
are given in the sacred books, such as, ‘‘O god 
of fire! reduce to ashes this my enemy;” or, 
“OQ, fasten with a peg the tongue of this my 
enemy!” How different are such invocations 
from the spirit of the Bible precept, which says, 
‘*Love your enemies, bless them that curse 
you, and pray for them which despitefully use 
you and persecute you”! 

The Hindoos are also selfish and deceitful. 
The system of caste, which has already been 
explained to you, has a most pernicious influ- 
ence in causing them to cherish selfish and 
scornful feelings; yet they do not realize how 
completely it enslaves them; and a native will 
cling to his caste with 4 tenacity that is truly 
surprising. 

I knew a Hindoo who was once teasing a 
little’ white girl. She could not control her 
temper as well as she ought, and became very 
angry. She told the native that if he did not 
leave off teasing her, she would spit upon him, 
and thus make him lose caste. The man did 
not believe her, but kept on with what he 
thought was very fine sport. But the little 
girl was in earnest, and presently did as she 
had threatened. It was not a lady-like action, 
but she was very young, and had never learned 
the important lesson of self-control. I wish 
you could have seen the face of the poor 
native. He looked perfectly crestfallen; and 
turning away, he walked slowly and sadly to- 
wards his village. As he ought not to have 
teased the child in the way he did, he did not 
dare to complain of her; but no wonder the 
poor fellow looked troubled, for he knew it 
would cost him a great deal to recover his lost 
caste. We learned subsequently that it had 
taken nearly all his property. For the pur 
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pose of restoration to caste, a native will not 
hesitate to make any sacrifices. 

The religion of the Hindoos is not promo- 
tive of truth or candor. No reliance can be 
placed on the word of the natives, for they: tell 
untruths much oftener than the truth. The 
Brahmins themselves practise all sorts of de- 
ception, and are ever imposing on the credu- 
lity of this simple people. They resort to 
these various wrong methods in order to in- 
duce the people to make voluntary offerings to 
the idols. With these the expenses of the tem- 
ples are defrayed; and it is important for the 
Brahmins that the offerings are frequent and 
abundant. 

Sometimes they tell the people that the idol 
who is the object of their especial worship is 
afflicted with a dangerous disease, occasioned 
by the sorrow he has felt because the people 
do not offer him more adoration. They bring 
the idol to the temple doors, and place quan- 
tities of medicines before him, as if they were 
trying hard to cure him. But they pretend 
that all is in vain, and that the disease grows 
worse. Then they send the sad tidings abroad, 
and the people, on hearing them, hurry to the 
temple with offerings. When the idol sees 


their attachment and anxiety, the priests say 


that he feels himself cured; and then he is 
taken back to his throne within the temple 
with great acclamations and rejoicings. 

Still another mode of deception consists in 
chaining the hands and feet of the idols. Then 
the Brahmins show them to the people, and 
afirm that the gods had been compelled to 
borrow money for the supply of their daily 
wants. Having been unable to pay the debt, 
their creditors put them in irons, and will not 
liberate them until the money, with the inter- 
est. is paid. As soon as the people see the-de- 
plorable state to which their gods have been 
reduced, they are filled with shame and com- 
passion, and hasten to bring the money requi- 
site to pay off the debt. Then the Brahmins 
remove the chains, and the idols are declared 
to be set at liberty. 

The arrogance with which these haughty 
priests treat the people is indeed surprising. 
Though they extort their living from them, 
they consider them as vastly their inferiors, 
priding themselves upon being literally ‘the 
lords of creation,” by virtue of their superior 
caste. Those who live in the temples lead an 
easy life, repeating daily their ‘“ muntrums,” 
or prayers, and performing the various pagan 
ceremonies. 

I must tell you something about these idol 
temples, or pagodas. They are numerous 
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throughout India, and some of them are very 
splendid. The idols in these great temples 
are richly dressed, and adorned with precious 
stones and jewels. Many-sacrifices are made 
to them, consisting of fruits, flowers, and small 
oil lamps, which are kept burning before the 
shrine of the idol. Several thousand of these 
lamps are sometimes burning at once. 

The first daily ceremony of the priest is to 
wash the idol. Then with his right hand he 
makes an offering to him, decorates him with 
flowers, and rubs parts of his body with san- 
dal-wood and ashes. When he has finished, 
he rings a bell, and goes out among the multi- 
tude, where he distributes a portion of the of- 
ferings. There are, also, dancing-girls in the 
temples, and persons who perform on musical 
instruments. Their services are required twice 
every day. At all the large temples there is 
at least one annual procession. The idol is 
placed in a car, and drawn through the streets 
by sometimes a thousand people. The noise 
on these occasions is almost distracting, as the 
crowds assembled utter loud shouts and yells. 

One great peculiarity in the Hindoo religion 
is the universal belief in the acquisition of 
merit. The people are so anxious to secure 
the favor of their gods, and thus reach heaven, 
that many try to work out a righteousness of 
their own by inflicting upon themselves the 
most cruel tortures. The greater the amount 
of suffering, the more merit do they think 
they obtain. Some of the Hindoos allow 
large hooks to be passed through their backs, 
and then, suspended from a beam, swing back 
and forth in the air, sometimes at the height 
of forty feet from the ground. Others pierce 
their sides with long iron rods, and draw them 
backwards and forwards as they walk along 
the streets. Some throw themselves down 
from high walls on beds of iron spikes; others 
stand between two fires, and some stick their - 
breasts and arms full of large pins. A few 
devotees extend an arm until the muscles be- 
come rigid, and they are unable to lower it 
again. Their nails grow out like birds’ claws, 
and they become most repulsive looking ob- 
jects. There are many other modes of self- 
torture; but you have probably been told 
enough to convince you that heathen lands 
are indeed ‘“ dark places of the earth, full of 
the habitations of cruelty.” 


. 


—— Sir Isaac NEwTon conjectured that if 
the earth were so compressed as to be absolute- 
ly without pores, its dimensions might not ex- 
ceed a cubic inch; but this is very difficult to 
comprehend. G. P. 
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THE WONDERFUL JOURNEY. 


Translated from the French. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘BESSIE LOVELL.” 


VIL. . The Plant of Life. 
(CONCLUDED.]) 


DELBERT had almost reached the gar- 

den. The hedge that surrounded it was 

in sight; and as he strained his eyes to catch 

a glimpse of the spot where he expected to find 

the plant of life, he trembled for fear some new 
danger would prevent his reaching it. 

A few minutes more, and, in spite of all his 
fears, he was in the garden; but a new difficul- 
ty suddenly presented itself. Although the 
garden was small, it contained a great variety 
of plants; and which was the plant of life he 
was unable to tell, but he remembered what 
the fairy told him ahout the doctor; so he 
called him, in a loud voice. He immediately 
heard a stirring in the plants near him; and 
in a moment a little crooked-nosed man in 
spectacles, and with a book under his arm, 
made his appearance. 

‘* What do you want, young man? and how 
did you get here?” he asked. 

‘* My mother is very sick,” replied Adelbert ; 
‘*and the fairy Benevolent sent me to you to 
ask for the plant of life.” 

‘* All who are sent here by that good fairy 
are welcome,” answered the little doctor. 
‘“‘Come with me and I will give you the 
plant.” 

Adelbert tried to follow him, and succeeded 
at last in making his way through the plants; 
but the doctor was quite buried up, he was so 
small, and many of the plants were so large. 
Coming at last to a plant that stood all alone 
by itself, the little man took a pruning-knife 
out of his pocket, and cut off a stem of the 
plant, and handed it to Adelbert, saying, — 

‘Here it is, my boy; use it as the fairy di- 
rected, but keep it in your hand until you get 
home; for if you lay it down, no matter where, 
you will never be able to find it again.” 

Adelbert was going to thank the doctor, but 
he had suddenly vanished. His plants had 
hidden him from sight, and the young traveller 
stood alone in the mountain garden. 

Again his heart failed him for a moment. 

‘* How shall I get home?” he said to him- 
self. ‘If I have to encounter the same trou- 
bles and dangers that I did in getting here, I 
shall run the risk of losing my precious plant.” 

But he happened to think of the stick that 
the wolf gave him. 

“Tl see now if it can really do what the 
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wolf said it could,” he thought to himself; and 
he jumped astride it, and was instantly borne 
up into the air; and away he went, as on the 
wings of the wind, and in a few minutes was 
by-his mother’s bedside. But neither tears, 
nor kisses, nor loving words made any impres- 
sion upon her. She saw nothing and heard 
nothing, but seemed like one dead. Adelbert 
hastened to press the plant to her lips, and she 
immediately opened her eyes, and threw her 
arms around his neck, exclaiming, — 

‘My child! my dear child! I have been 
very sick, but I feel well now.” 

Then looking at him with an expression of 
the greatest surprise, she said, — 

‘Why, how you have grown! What does 
it mean? How could you have grown so much 
in a few days?” 

Adelbert had indeed grown. He was a head 
taller than when he left home; and it was not 
at all strange, for he had been gone two years 
and seven months. 

Before he had time to answer his mother’s 
questions, the window opened, and again the 
gracious fairy glided in, and, going to his 
mother’s bedside, told her of all that her son 
had done to save her; of the dangers he had 
braved, of the fatigue he had endured, and of 
the courage and patience he had shown. 

Adelbert blushed when he heard the fairy 
praise him; but his mother pressed him to her 
heart, and almost smothered him with kisses. 

When the first burst of joy was over, the 
fairy said, — 

‘*Now, Adelbert, you can use the presents 
that the old man and the giant gave you.” 

Adelbert opened his box, the gift of the old 
man of the mountain, and out leaped a great 
army of little workmen, no larger than bees; 
and they went to work so promptly and with 
so much skill, that in a quarter of an hour 
they built a pretty house, and even made a 
beautiful yard and garden. 

‘“‘ This is all yours, my brave boy,” said the 
fairy. ‘‘The giant’s thistle will procure for 
you whatever is wanting; and the wolf’s stick 
will carry you wherever you want to go; and 
the cat’s claw will preserve your health and 
youth, and also your mother’s. Good by. Be 
good and happy, and remember that filial love 
and courage under difficulties are always re- 
warded. Remember, too, that such kindnesses 
as you showed to the raven, and the cock, and 
the frog are as richly rewarded.” - 

The fairy varished, and Adelbert and his 
mother were left alone in their new home; and 
then they began to look about and examine 
their house. 
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“Jt is all very beautiful,” said the widow; 
“but there is no furniture, and nothing to eat, 
and nothing for your poor mother to wear.” 

“Tl see to that,” said Adelbert; and he 
took the giant’s thistle-blossom out of his 
pocket and smelled of it, and one article of 
furniture after another appeared and took its 
place; while the drawers, and closets, and 
cupboards were suddenly filled with linen, and 
clothes, and dishes. The kitchen, too, was as 
suddenly furnished with iron kettles and sauce- 
pans; and there were hot soup in one, and a 
smoking leg of mutton in another; so that 
even their dinner was provided for them that 
day without any effort of their own. 

Not long afterwards, Adelbert smelled of the 
thistle-blossom, wishing that they might have 
a barn, and a horse, and a cow. 

Immediately a barn rose out of the ground, 
and in it were two good cows, and two fine 
horses, and a comfortable carriage. 

Again the fairy appeared for a moment, and 
said, — 

*Do not be surprised, my noble boy; but 
remember that virtues such as yours bring 
golden blessings.” 


THE LITTLE PEDLER. 


BY MIRIAM ALLEN. 


\ E three girls were in the kitchen one 
summer morning, at work, of course. 

Agatha was giving father’s dickies a cleri- 
cal polish. Mellis was putting blush roses in 
the parlor vases, and I was making currant 
jelly. 

A quick little rap at the porch door inter- 
rupted us. 

“You must go, Mellis,” said Agatha, who, I 
will remark just here, was our commander-in- 
chief. “But mind,” she added, emphasizing 
her words with a bang of the flat-iron, “don’t 
let any old stragglers in!” This class of hu- 
manity, according to Agatha, included all— 
from the ‘* poor but worthy ” young theologue 
with a Bible Dictionary to sell, to the little rag- 
amuffin whispering, ‘‘ Any —cold — victuals?” 

Agatha’s command was just; for wasn’t it 
owing to Mellis’s soft-heartedness that our 
house was full of patent corn-poppers, pie- 
lifters, and coffee-roasters, which would neither 
pop, lift, nor roast; indelible ink that turned 
pale at sight of a wash-tub; and any quantity 
of red-and-blue Generals, that kept the garret 
tats in a scamper of alarm? 

But Mel opened the door, and we heard her 
sweet voice saying, as it always did, “ O, please 
come in — won’t you?” 

And in came a most remarkable youth. 
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It was n’t so much the boy’s clothes, — though 
they were remarkably nice, — but he had a 
face like ‘‘ Raphael at seventeen,” and hands 
as white as — snow, for instance. J am 
ashamed to say that the moment I saw them 
[ rolled my own crimson fingers in my white 
apron, regardless of results. 

The uncommon air of the boy deceived even 
our strong-minded sister, and she was about 
asking him into the parlor, when he stopped 
her with the well-known remark, — 

“‘T have a very nice article I would like to 
show the ladies this morning.” 

“We don’t want anything in this world, 
thank you, sir!” exclaimed Agatha, her in- 
dignation somewhat ahead of the truth. 

When our sister was too angry to speak prop- 
erly, she had a wise manner of making the 
piano a safety-valve. So, on this occasion, she 
walked out of the kitchen, and a moment after 
we heard her playing ‘‘ Storm Galop” in her 
most expressive style. 

“OQ,” exclaimed the little pedler, at the first 
note, ‘the dear piano! Might I touch it once 
again?” 

His request astonished Agatha into consent, 
and he took her place. 

The troubled wires were still quivering with 
the ‘‘Storm.” The pedler calmed them with 
a few masterly touches, and then we heard one 
of Beethoven’s Sonatas as we had never heard 
it before. 

Father came down from the study to see 
‘who was playing like ¢hat.” And we all 
looked at the boy as if he had just stepped out 
of one of our old fairy books. 

He said he was a German — Herman Kepler 
by name. His father was going to take a 
second wife without Herman's permission. 
He could not bear to see his dead mother’s 
place filled by another; so he had sold his 
watch and other valuables, and had come to 
America to seek his fortune. He could not 
find any profitable employment, and at last he 
invested his few remaining dollars to furnish a 
pedler’s pack. 

Our good father took the lad into his study, 
and, after an hour, came to say that, with 
our approval, — particularly Agatha’s, —young 
Master Kepler would try to get music scholars 
in the village, and would board with us till he 
had earned money to take him home. ‘ For,” 
said father, “the poor prodigal is homesick 
enough, and he has a very dear little sister in 
the ‘ fatherland.’ ” 

For once, the jury of sisters came to a unani- 
mous verdict, and Herman was duly ingrafted 
upon our family tree. 

How proud we became of that boy! His 
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music and his good looks won the attention of 
the village. There were never so many pic- 
nics and Sabbath school excursions in one 
summer, and never were we three young ladies 
so cajoled by the little girls of the village. 

Young Master Kepler had half a dozen pu- 
pils, and his leisure time was spent in father’s 
study, where he sat as grave as a black cat, 
reading theology, or copying father’s ser- 
mons. 

Mellis feared he might be persuaded to be- 
come a missionary; for our good father, whose 
children were all girls, had frequently declared 
that had he been blessed with a son, he should 
certainly have devoted him to foreign mis- 
sions. 

Herman, however, enjoyed the picnics so 
very much that Agatha and I could not be- 
lieve he was intended for a missionary. 

Our last excursion was on an October after- 
noon. The quarter's salary had just been paid, 
and father — who felt as rich as Rothschild on 
such occasions — hired a horse and carriage, 
and took us up to Old Point, which is alto- 
gether the most remarkable place in our neigh- 
borhood. 

As you ride along the river-road, you couldn’t 
have finer views in Switzerland, — though, to be 
sure, I’ve never seen Switzerland. Well, what 
with the still river, painted red and gold by 
the shadows of October trees; and a grassy 
road, leading you into sheltered valleys, where 
willows and elm trees grow; and then winding 
up hills, from which you look off over all sorts of 
lovely landscape to the lavender-colored peaks 
of Mounts Abraham and Saddleback, — I don't 
think you would want to see anything finer. 

And, when you get to Old Point, you find 
it’s the best picnic ground imaginable; for, 
besides the green grass and all that, there was 
a veritable massacre there once; and now a 
granite monument tells where the holy Father 
Sebastian Rasles fell. 

Herman thought it was a melancholy picnic 
ground. He was as dumb as a fish the most 
of the time. The longest sentence he uttered 
was when we were gathering Michaelmas dai- 
sies. Mellis had thrown back her green cape- 
bonnet, and the bees showed their good taste 
by leaving the autumn flowers and lighting 
on her yellow curls and bright cheeks, think- 
ing they were dandelions and roses. 

Herman was looking at her. ‘‘ Dear me!” 
said he. ‘‘ Mellis, how much you do look like 
my sister Una! ” 

“Is she my age?” said Mellis. 

‘*No, indeed!” said Herman, rudely. ‘ She 
is just coming on to the stage, and you, I sup- 
pose, are just going off.” 
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Boys of sixteen are apt to think so about 
young ladies of twenty. But Herman had 
always before been so polite we were all star- 
tled at his mood. 

Agatha declared that it was a sure symptom 
of typhoid fever. 

Mellis had seen him reading the Mission- 
ary Herald that morning, and was afraid he 
was ‘‘ coming to a decision.” 

The next morning he did not come down to 
breakfast. Father went to his room, and he 
was gone! The pink-and-white bed-quilt was 
unruffled, and everything was in order. There 
was not even that pathetic little note, on the 
dressing-table, which runaways and suicides 
generally leave. 

Agatha—I’m sure none of the rest of us 
would have thought of it — opened father’s 
pocket-book — and the quarter’s salary was 
gone! ‘ Well,” said she to the weeping Mel- 
lis, “‘ you may console yourself. by thinking 
that in all probability he has not gone asa | 
missionary.” 

It isn’t pleasant to remember how everybody 
made fun of us, and said they knew ‘it would 
turn out just so.” 

Father and Mellis had private consultations, 
and were so hopeful that I don’t think they 
were in the least surprised, some months later, 
to receive a letter from our runaway. 

The fact was, the poor boy was desperately 
homesick, and he was so weak and wicked that 
he stole the money to take him back to Ger- 
many. 

His father had forgiven him; he had made 
friends with his step-mother; and, best of all, 
he was with his beloved little Una again. 

But he was full of grief for the wrong he 
had done, and hoped his dear friends would 
try to forgive him. He begged ‘the good pas- 
tor” to accept the enclosed check for five hun- 
dred dollars; and, with his love to dear Miss 
Mellis and her sisters, he was their grateful 
friend, — Herman Kepler. 

And this is all I know about The Little 
Pedler. 


THE names of the days are derived from 
certain Saxon objects of worship, as Sunday, 
from the sun; Monday, from the moon; Tuis- 
co, the same with the Roman Mars, gave name 
to Tuesday; Wednesday, from Woden, their 
god of battle; Thursday, from Turanes, the 
same with the Danish Thor, the god of winds 
and weather; Friday, from Friga, otherwise 
called Venus, who was sometimes worshipped 
as the god of peace and plenty; and Saturday, 
from either Seator, the god of freedom, or the 
planet Saturn. G. P. 
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THE MUSKRAT OR MUSQUASH. 


BY EDWARD A. SAMUELS. 


LL my young friends, when they were in 

the country in the winter, skating over 
the frozen surface of a fresh-water pond or 
stream, have sometimes met with the curious 
houses of the muskrat; and I dare wager a big 
apple that they paused and poked open the roof 
of one to catch a glimpse of the family within; 
and when the nest was found to be empty, 
didn’t they skurry away on their steel runners 
after the fugitives, which had taken alarm at 
their disturbance, and were hurrying off be- 
neath the ice, out of harm’s way! Certainly, 


has two, sometimes three, outlets beneath the 
surface of the water, and one above the ground. 
If there is a neck of land between two different 
bodies of water, all the better for our aquatic 
friend, who always likes every loophole for 
escape from his enemies attainable. 

At about the middle of this burrow, some- 
times in a little branch running from it, a 
chamber is dug, which rises above the level of 
the main passage, and above the usual rise of 
the water. In this chamber the animals carry 
a few bunches of dry grass and sedge, and their 
house is ready for occupancy: 

Here the female, in April or May, gives birth 
to her first family of from five to eight young; 
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they did; and so have every boy and girl- who 
had such opportunities. But I fear that most 
of them were contented with this meagre in- 
vestigation of the animal’s life, and to this day 
know nothing more about it. But let us see, 
for a moment, if there is not more in it deserv- 
ing of our attention, before we pass it by, sim- 
ply content to know that it furnishes us with 
warm fur, and that is sufficient. 

In early spring, as soon as the floods, caused 
by.the melting of the winter’s snows, have 
subsided, the muskrat, accompanied by his 
mate, begins his burrow in the banks of a 
stream, or pond. This burrow is carried into 
the bank for a distance of six or eight feet, and 


and from. that time until late in autumn, her 
labors and her mate’s are devoted to the rais- 
ing of these and usually one or two subsequent 
families. : 

The food most preferred by these animals is 
chiefly the roots of grass and flags which grow 


in the water. Diving for these, and digging 
them up, and bringing them home for his mate, 
the male keeps himself pretty busy. Clams, 
mussels, roots of water-lilies, and clover assist 
to make up the regimen; and in a meadow 
where these animals are at all abundant, their 
paths, running through the grass in different 
directions as they went for food, may be seen 
through the summer. The animals at this 
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season are rarely seen in the daytime, for they 
are nocturnal in their habits, and, unless their 
homes are in very retired localities, seldom 
venture out where men are moving. 

As I before remarked, the muskrat has two 
or three families of young before the winter 
has sealed up its burrow. The first of these 
families leave the parents in July, and, digging 
burrows of their own, soon have young, which 
are fully grown when winter sets in; these re- 
main with their parents, as do also the last 
family of the older ones, until the next spring, 
in the winter houses which they construct in 
the meadows. k 

The reeds and grasses, of which the roots 
have been eaten, wash up to the shores, where 
they collect into heaps and dry. These the 
muskrats gather in the latter part of autumn, 
and, choosing a site uniting the best facilities 
for travel beneath the ice in different direc- 
tions, with an abundance of food, commence 
their dome-like house. This is placed upon a 
hummock, which is generally above the reach 
of freshets, and is constructed of layers of 
bunches of reeds and grasses placed across 
each other so as to be woven into a compact 
fabric, which is built up and over at-the top. 
This dome, at the first rain, catches just enough 
to permit its freezing hard, when the nest with- 
in is comfortably protected from the rigors of 
winter. The nest is approached from beneath 
the water, and the animals have, consequently, 
most favorable means of escape when danger 
threatens. During the day they remain quietly 
at home, but at night busy themselves in 
search of food, which they travel beneath the 
ice to obtain, coming out at air-holes or springs 
to breathe. 

If they happen to be far from one of these 
breathing-places when the vitality in the air 
in their lungs is exhausted, they revitalize it 
in a very quick and simple manner. They 
rise to the ice, and permit the air to escape 
from their lungs into the water; this floats up 
against the ice. from which, and the surround- 
ing water, it quickly recovers its due propor- 
tion of oxygen, when it is inhaled into the 
lungs again, and the animals are ready to con- 
tinue their journey. 

This habit of the muskrat is well known to 
the hunters, who avail themselves of it to pro- 
cure many of the animals. They follow the 
muskrat as it swims off under the ice, and, 
when it comes up to breathe out its bubble, 
strike the ice with an axe; the muskrat, alarmed 
at the sudden shock, hurries off without its ne- 
cessary supply of air, when, of course, it soon 
drowns. 
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In addition to this method, the niuskrat is 
captured by trapping and spearing, of which 
my present limits will not permit me to speak. 
As all my readers well know, it is pursued 
solely for its fur, which is made into different 
articles of apparel. It is not so valuable as 


mink or sable, but is a very pretty and com- 
fortable fur, and is most desirable when taken 
in the winter or early spring. 


SUMMER EVENING IN THE OOUNTRY. 


BY F. H. STAUFFER. 


Sa me are blossoms on the hedge-rows, 
And jewels in the grass; 
The stage is winding slowly through 
The distant mountain pass, 
And in the-pines the lazy crows 
Are holding noisy mass. 


The sleek cows saunteringly graze 
Homeward towards the barn; 

The chickens, settling on their roosts, 
Keep up a great alarm; 

Under the door the matron stands, 
The baby on her arm. 


The shades of evening enwrap 
The orchard, field, and hill; 

The reaper’s busy click is hushed, 
The song of bird is still; 

And noisier grows the clamor 
Of garrulous old mill. 


In the sunset the cloudlets lie, 
Like islands in the seas; 

And the maples wave to and fro 
Like white sails in the breeze; 

And to their hives, with waxen thighs, 
Return the golden bees. 


The old folks sit, to read or sew, 
Around the evening light; 
The children nestle in their beds, 
In gowns so snowy white, — 
First having asked that God would watch 
Beside them through the night. 
Seeshecie iis ie 
—— THE quantity of sand and mud brought 
down by the River Ganges to the Bay of Bengal, 
is, in the flood season, so great that the sea is 
discolored by it for sixty miles from the river’s 
mouth. According to Mr. Lyell, the quantity 
of solid matter brought down by this river ev- 
ery day is equal in bulk to the greatest of the 
Egyptian pyramids. According to Captain 
Sabine, the muddy waters of the Amazon 
River may be distinguished three hundred 
miles from its mouth. G. P. 
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BASE BALL 
Philadelphia. 

HE Young America Cricket Club of Phil- 

adelphia recently visited New England, 
and played matches with several clubs. They 
will play a game with the Philadelphia club in 
October. The Atlantics and Keystones of the 
same city played a match, in which the field- 
ing’on both sides was magnificent, and the 
result was a tie. They were prevented from 
playing another inning by the tremendous 
hail-storm, which broke half a million panes 
of glass. The Athletics played the Unions of 
Morrisania, and at the seventh inning stood 
32 to 32; on the eighth, the Unions were 
“skunked,” the Athletics making 4. On the 
ninth, the Unions made 8; the Athletics went 
in and made 2, with one man out, leaving 
them 2 to tie and 3 to beat, and the game was 
decided on the eighth inning. The German- 
town Cricket Club played the Philadelphia, 
the result being a tie — 129 to 129. The At- 
lantics and the Athletics played for the cham- 
pionship. The Atlantics, the present cham- 
pions, won — 28 to 8. The Athletics played 
the Jeffersons, beating them — soto 14. The 
Atlantics played the Quaker City, beating 
them — 24 to 21. Bos. 


AND ORIOKET. 


Northampton, Mass. 


The Eagle Club of Florence played a game 
of Base Ball with the Pequots, champions of 
Connecticut — Eagle, 42; Pequot, 11. 


Salisbury Beach, Mass. 


The Hawkswoods of Newburyport and the 
Ironsides of West Newbury played a game for 
the championship of Essex County and a sil- 
ver pitcher — Hawkswoods, 27; Ironsides, 22. 

In regard to J. E.. D.’s question, ‘‘Is it right 
to call a ball on the first ball pitched?” good 
authorities say that the umpire should warn 
the pitcher, if he is pitching bad balls, calling, 
“Balls to the bat,” after which he may call 
balls. JUNIOR. 

E. De. F. says it is not right to call balls on 
the first ball pitched. 
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| Hillsdale, Mich. - 
The Baw Beese and Star played, the former 
winning — 45 to 35. EXCELSIOR. 
Williamsburgh, L. I. 
Athletics of Philadelphia and Mutuals of 
New York. M. 19, A. 17. 


Mutuals and West Philadelphia. 


M. 32, 
W. P. 18. 


SLoppy. 
Foxboro’, Mass. 

Norfolks of Foxboro’ and Lowells of Bos- 
ton, called on account of the rain at the end of 
the seventh inning. N. 36, L. 34. G.R. 
South Boston. 

Second nine of the Mutuals and the Reso- 
lutes. M. 16, R. 9. 

First nine of the Mutuals and the Irvings. 
M. 22, I. 9. A. R. M. 

peipicntllpnigaeeslbes 

THE GAME OF PROovERBS. — The ordinary 
way of playing this game is, to send the person 
who is to guess the proverb out of the room. 
Those who remain agree upon the proverb, 
and a single word of it is assigned to each. 
When the person enters the room, he asks one 
or more questions of each player, as may be 
agreed, and the answer must contain his part 
of the proverb. From these replies the sen- 
tence must be guessed. 

Lorain Lincoln proposes that instead of a 
proverb, the name of a book or a motto shall 
be used, the player giving a quotation of poe- 
try containing the word assigned to him. She 
thinks this may be used as a game, or as Head 
Work. This example explains the plan, the 
Italicized words forming the motto : — 


‘‘Many men of many minds, 
Many birds of many kinds.” 


*©°Twas zz the prime of summer-time, 
An evening calm and cool.” 


“It is a modest creed, and yet 
Pleasant if ove considers it.” 


Answer: ** MANY IN ONE.” 


Tur Burnt THREAD. — If you tie a wedding 
ring, or any other weighing no more, to a linen 
thread, and soak the thread in a strong solution 
of salt and water, the ring will be sustained, 
although the thread be burnt to ashes. You 
will be more successful if the thread is im- 
mersed several times. Cary. M. 


—— OF course a lady’s fingerless glove is 





like a recluse, because it is her mitt. 
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LHEAD=W ORK. } 


930. Great Britain. 
Maysville. 933. Baton Rouge. 
Madrid. 935. Lewiston. 
937- Charlestown. 


931t. Horncastle. 932. 
934. New 
936. Cambridge. 
938. Cumberland. 939. 
Ogdensburg. 940. Germantown. 941. Prince- 
ton. 942. Stillwater. 943. Eutaw Springs. 
944. White Plains. 945. Monmouth. 946. 
Starlight. 947. Oliver. 948. (Tea) (he) (ear) 
ly (bird) (cat) (cheese) T: (he) (worm) — The 
early bird catches the worm. 949. He has to 
be cured to be saved. 950. It was a long rain 
(reign). 951. They have bells (belles). 952. 
Because the Dey (day) and Knight (night) are 
of equal length. 953. G. G. White. 954. 
1. Net. 2. Acre. 3. Salmon. 4. Haven. 
5- Vase. 6. Illinois. 7. Lewis. 8. Lee. 
g. Eagle — NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE. 955. An- 
drew Jackson. 


GEOGRAPHICAL REBUSES. 


956. 


—_ 


GEOGRAPHICAL QUESTIONS. 

958. Father and son. — What city? 959. 
Wine and earth. — What city? 960. An arti- 
cle of wearing apparel and a cave. — What 
city? 961. A female, a male, and half a fowl. 
— What city? 962. A girl’s name and a gar- 
dening implement. — What territory? 963. 
Animals and a murder. — What mountains? 
994. A fowl, a vowel, and a tool. — What 
county? Jersey Bive. 

CHARADE. 

965. My first would please an infant child: 

My second’s long, and slim, and wild; 

My whole you would not like to meet 

On country road or city street. PEGGY. 





OUR BOYS AND GIRLS: 


PROBLEMS. 


966. Two numbers amount to 3425; the 
greater is four times the less; the difference 
of the sums of their digits is 6.. What are the 
numbers? 967. What number is that, the sum 
of the digits of whose square equals the num- 
ber itself? 968. A has twice as much money 
as B; if B gives A one half of his money, A 
will have five times what B has remaining; if 
A gives B one fourth of his money, they will 
both have the same. Ilow much has each? 
969. A man lost a certain amount of money, 
and upon its recovery rewarded the finder with 
forty-three dollars, which was five per cent. of 
his loss. How much did he retain for him- 
self ? JostaH TRINKELE. 


CoNUNDRUM. 


971. Why is a-person under twenty-one years 
of age like a gold-digger? WALNUT. 


Cross-worD ENIGMA. 

972. My first is in coal, but not in wood; 

My second is in bad, but not in good; 

My third is in purse, but not in money; 

My fourth is in grave, but not in funny; 

My fifth is in him, but not in you; 

My whole is what you sometimes do. 

E. A. W. 
TRANSPOSITIONS OF CITIES. 

973- Norage. 974. Deargin. 975. Let war 
live. 976. Stir lob. 977. Kronlaw. 978. Sel- 
more. 979. Transpose an English party into 
a city of the United States. 980. Transpose 
one city of the United States into another. 

: REVERE 
TRANSPOSITIONS OF TREES. 

981. Lamp. 982. Cheap. 983. Ample. 94. 
Lump. 985. Ared C. 986. Cent huts. 9§87- 
Which tribe. GrorGE GIMNEY. 


Avec PIeps. 

988. Suffix to a torment, and make a city of 
Austria. 989. Suffix to a part of a fish, and 
make to discover. 9go. Suffix to a close em- 
brace, and make enormous. gg91. Suffix to a 
single thing, and make to join. 992. Suffix to 
the latter part of the day, and make always. 

Littie Boy BLuE 





OUR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


TILL they come! These ‘stupids” never 
tire; in fact, we believe they enjoy our 
perplexity, and would like to bury us in letters. 
The greatest kindness we can do to the au- 
thor of ‘‘ John’s Birthday Presents,” is to put 
his story in the waste-basket. We hope he 
will be, under this reply, like ‘‘ the smad/ lake” 
in his story, ‘‘not a ripple disturbed the calm 
that rested on its broad bosom.” 

£’s letter is refreshing; if he sends “the lit- 
tle dark e,” we shall make him carry letter-bags, 
for his uniform is appropriate to that duty. — 
Jim Nastic’s one-letter puzzles are accepted. 
The boys will have to fight it out on the Jeddo 
question; London has a population of three 
millions hy census, while that of Jeddo is only 
estimated by foreigners, and their figures vary 
between one and a half and five millions. — 
Pickle’s rebus will not do. — J. G. G.’s enigma 
overruns the rule. — Double acrostics by Ori- 
ole and Puella are accepted. There should 
have been a G in the rebus. — We are sorry 
the W. B. came hard on G. Heron, Esq.; but 
will he tell us how to “ picture” a “caul”? 
He may read the answer to Oriole, and under- 
stand that somebody is more particular now 
than formerly. — ‘*Grandmother’s Story” will 
not do: are all the boys going into authorship? 
—We are obliged to give Sam Slick’s rebus the 
“honorable place” in the W. B. to which he 
alludes. — George, St. Louis, sends answers. 
Doubtless his letter was answered, if it reached 
us—we don’t remember it; but we reply to 
everything that is respectful and proper. — We 
take Sylvan Grove’s charade. We have sev- 
eral contributors in Brooklyn. We cannot pub- 
lish the address of any young lady without her 
permission. 

We do not like H. H. G.’s “ nonsense” well 
enough to print it. — J. M. M.’s rebus is only 
fair. — Glimokedon’s enigma exceeds the rule, 
and we do not see the point of the acrostic. — 
Willie Wilmont’s cross-word is defective; his 
spelling of Italian being decidedly original — 
“ittalion.”—In A. Ward, Jr.’s rebus no one 
could tell who Hebe was by the looks of her. 
—Fan wins our heart, and we will let that 
Turkey have his ride. — G. E.M. is a gem; we 
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take the buffalo rather than be eaten up. — Our 
Girls will answer Howard if they think prop- 
er; we should hardly expect them to do so. — 
S. H. E.’s enigma shall be saved. The price 
of the first volume is one dollar; write to the 
publishers, enclosing this sum, and they will 
forward by mail. 

We should like the result of the base ball 
matches to which Leslie alludes, not the de- 
tails. He and a dozen others. in our “ batch” 
this week like fairy stories. — Paul Pry’s re- 
buses will not do, and the acrostic is faulty. — 
We will keep L. S. W.’s word squares. We 
think boys and girls need recreation as well 
in term time as in vacation; but Hawkeye will 
be pleased to find our notices of eminent living 
men. It is rather too large an undertaking for 
our pages to publish biographies from Colum- 
bus down to the present time. The ‘baby 
stories” are popular with a majority of our 
readers. — Ned Sketcfiley’s sketches are capi- 
tal, and his descriptions of them sharply drawn. 
We sent the other as indicated; will he give us 
his address in full? ‘Spell the lake backwards. 
— Dick M.’s pleasant letter is before us. The 
book will be out soon, we hope; but sickness 
and business have prevented us from finishing 
that or thinking of the badge. We hope to re- 
port soon on the latter. 

Jersey Blue would like Sylvan Grove’s ad- 
dress; authors go to the drawer. — Glimoke- 
don’s rebus has too many letters; we send 
Vol. I. for $1.00. — J. F. M. need not be bash- 
ful; we cannot have too many friends of his 
stamp — we rather like ’em. — Wide Awake 
would like correspondents in Boston, Philadel- 
phia, or St. Louis. — Gilbert’s ‘* cross-word” 
accepted; his address is 658 Myrtle Avenue, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.— We cordially “take in” 
W. J. B., with his enigma; the imps are harm- 
less — don’t be afraid. — J. T. S. should apply 
to a member of Congress from his district. 

We do not think favorably of Our Jack’s 
puzzle, even after his explanation. — If Don 
subscribes with the publishers, the Magazine 
is not prepaid unless he sends twenty cents to 
pay the postage, besides the subscription; if 
he subscribes with T. B. Pugh, perhaps he will 
make other terms. 


We put the following into our 


ACCEPTED DRAWER. 


Gingersnap, rebus ; Mabel, sans-pieds ; Com- 
et, puzzle; M., double acrostic; Clarence Clay- 
ton, charade ; George Gimney, cross-word enig- 
ma, sans-pieds; Zouave, cross-word enigma; 
H. H. F., anagrams; Snip, geographical re- 
bus ;; Whitehill, double acrostic. 





OUR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


"| 














OLIVER OPTIC, Bditor. 








EMULATION, 


R strife, in whatever is innocent or salu- 

tary, excites to the most vigorous action. 
We can do far more “in the lists” than out 
of them; not only because contention of some 
kind is natural, but because many are watch- 
ing us. Whether it be a fault or a foible, 
scarcely any one is above flattery. We are 
inclined to think that it is even right, because 
it is human to be pleasurably affected by sin- 
cere praise. A great many games, some noble, 
some ignoble, owe the delight which they af- 
ford to this principle. In ancient times the 
combatants assembled at the Olympic and 
Isthmian games to contend in running, wres- 
tling, and chariot-driving, where the noblest 
and the fairest in all Greece were assembled 
to be lookers-on; and their ambition coveted 
nothing higher than the laurel crown. The 
Romans had their barbarous gladiatorial 
shows. In the middle ages were celebrated 
those famous tilts and tournaments, of which 
so glowing, graphic, and gorgeous a descrip- 
tion is given in Scott’s Ivanhoe. These were 
no child’s play. Many went down, never to 
rise again, under their whacking blows and 
furious onsets. But it is curious what intense 
interest is excited by any form of contest, 
whether that of two shepherds playing on 
their flutes beneath a shady beech, as in Vir- 
gil’s days, or in our own the brutal encounter 
of pugilists in the ring. Emulation is always 
good, though the end or object is often bad. 
We are made to struggle, and matches we 
must have. A great game has been going on 
for many a day between right and wrong, and 
the historians keep scoring down the results 
from age to age, but the good cause must at 
last prevail. 

In our times, and in our country, which is 
one vast workshop, the manly sports of Old 
England begin to flourish. They expand the 
chest, give vigor to the frame, exhilarate the 
spirits, and withdraw the young from debasing 
thoughts and dissipated habits. We have-our 
regattas and rowing matches, and the admira- 
tion of the whole civilized world and the ap- 
plause of crowned dignitaries and of courts in 
Europe have been lately excited by the exploits 
of three little yachts which sailed from our 





shores and safely crossed the Atlantic. The 
Henrietta, the Vesta, and the Fleetwing almost 
rivalled the speed of ocean steamers, and the 
“three wise men of Gotham” were outdone. 
The banks of the Hudson near Newburg pre- 
sented recently a spectacle of extraordinary 
animation. Decorated steamers came crowded 
from the distant city ; the shores were lined with 
eager spectators; the wharves, roofs, and high 
grounds were alive with people; reporters from 
the press were present; thousands of the sober 
and intelligent were mixed up, we are sorry to 
say, with many “ roughs,” and not a few pick- 
pockets; and all this, not to witness some 
bloody naval battle, but a simple rowing- 
match, which could not, however, take place, 
on account of rough water and high wind. 
The little boats which were to contend were 
of exceeding lightness, not much thicker than 
pasteboard, or wider than a plank. To sit in 
them and to keep one’s balance in smooth wa- 
ter requires accurate balance and practised 
skill, and they would go down at once in 
swelling waves. The zephyrs must blow soft- 
ly, and they can fly with the fleetness of ar- 
rows only over a sea of glass. The rowers 
for this race had gone through a training as 
severe as that which would prepare them for 
the ring. They neither drank, smoked, nor 
lived on any but the most frugal fare. Their 
limbs and chests were splendidly developed; 
their flesh was firm, and a healthy, ruddy glow 
was on their cheeks. If they could maintain 
the same regimen through life, life would be 
worth having and worth enjoying — not a 
fitful fever, alternating with pale cheeks. We 
are very apt to stand upon our good behavior 
only when we have some specific object to 
gain; but the advantage of innocent and man- 
ly sports in the open air is, to set the blood a 
rolling in such a joyous current, that if we 
have no higher motive to abstain from that 
which is corrupt, we shall do so from having 
tasted, fur a season at least, the genuine pleas- 
ures of a healthy frame. 


SE 


—— Frep's friends labored very hard with 
him to induce him to discard his beloved, be- 
cause she was a foor girl. Said they, “ You 
will find it up-hill work.” Fred _ replied, 
promptly, ‘Jt is better to go up hill than down 
hill.” 


— “Wuy are long stockings like lovers’ 
sighs?” Answer in the book, ‘* Because they 
are high hose (heigh-ho’s). 

New answer. Because they are sometimes 
drawn from a great calf. 
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